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xweof wooed by the river Achelous, who came to her father and
iver-spirits cia[meci her hand, appearing in the likeness now of a bull,
i Greek now of a serpent, and now of a being with the body of a
lythoiogy. man an(j the front of an OXj wnjie streams of water flowed

from his shaggy beard.     She relates, too, how glad she was
when Hercules presented himself and vanquished the river-
god in single combat and took her to wife.1    The legend
perhaps preserves a reminiscence of that custom of providing
a water-god with a human wife which has been practised
elsewhere.    The motive of such a custom may have varied
with the particular conception which happened to prevail of
the character of the water-god.    Where he was supposed to
be a cruel and destructive being, who drowned men and laid
waste the country, a wife would be offered simply to keep
him in good humour, and so prevent him from doing mischief.
But where he was viewed as the procreative power on whom
the  fertility  of the earth  and  the  fecundity  of men  and
animals depended, his marriage would be deemed necessary
for the purpose of enabling him to discharge his beneficent
functions.    This belief in the amorous character of  rivers
comes out plainly in a custom which was observed at Troy
down  to   classical times.    Maidens  about   to   marry  were
wont to bathe in the Scamander,   saying as they did so,
" Scamander, take my virginity."    A similar custom appears
to have been observed at the river Maeander, and perhaps
in other parts of the Greek world.    Occasionally, it would
seem, young men took advantage of the practice to ravish
the girls, and the offspring of such a union was fathered on
the river-god.2    The bath which a Greek bride and bride-
groom regularly took before marriage appears to have been
intended  to  bless their union  with offspring  through  the
fertilising influence of the water-nymphs.3

Thus it would appear that in many parts of the world a
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